








QUESTING WITH guile 


The idea of building a tunnel 
under the English Channel isn’t 
new. Napoleon was in favor of it. 
Of course, his intentions were 
strictly dishonorable, and maybe 
that’s one reason the tunnel has 
never been built. Nobody has ever 
denied that such a tunnel would 
have advantages—people who get 
seasick could still get from Eng- 
land to France, and so on—but 
for generations the fear of in- 
vading armies has been a suc- 
cessful deterrent. Now, with the 
realization that invasion by air 
is more likely than invasion by 
tunnel, the project has been re- 
vived, after a fashion. At least, 
they’re talking about it again. 
But another school of thought 
has appeared. Some planners 
think a bridge—longer than our 
Golden Gate Bridge—across the 
Channel would be a better solu- 
tion. The span could be built 
high enough for the Queen Mary 
to go under it, say its advocates, 
and with wide sidewalks on the 
bridge, enthusiastic hikers could 
walk from Dover to Calais. Those 
who prefer the tunnel point out 
that the tunnel would cost about 
half of what the bridge would, 
and the tunnel could be flooded 
in case of national emergency. 


Anybody want to place a small 
wager on how long the authori- 
ties will talk about it before they 
decide not to build either one? 
(If Americans were involved, 


we'd make that wager about how 
long they'd talk before they de- 
cided to build both.) 


This is one census story we 
have to pass on. An El Paso 
woman knocked at a_ two-story 
frame house and got no reply. 
She was about to leave when a 
man appeared hurriedly and 
asked, “Can I help you?” 

“I was just going to ask how 
many rooms you have,” she told 
him. 

“Oh, we have plenty,” he as- 
sured her, putting a fatherly arm 
around her shoulder. “You come 
right in and don’t worry about a 
thing.” 

Somewhat non-plussed, she fol- 
lowed him inside and was intro- 
duced to another woman. “Hello,” 
said the woman pleasantly. “What 
can we do for you?” 

“I’m with the Census Bureau,” 
explained the caller. 

The woman looked startled, not 
to say shocked. Then she burst 
out laughing. “Oh, we misunder- 
stood,” she said. “This is the Sal- 
vation Army home for unwed 
mothers.” 


ta 


We’ve just heard of an unus- 
ual club formed in a Japanese 
city. The only requirement for 
membership in the all-male group 
is that applicants must be men 
who are failures in business and 
unpopular with women. 














may we QUOTE 


[1] Brig Gen W M THAMEs, 
emdr of Army Combat Sur- 
veillance Agency, speaking of 
new radar system that can 
pinpoint key military targets 
hundreds of mi’s inside the iron 
curtain: “This radar is a break- 
through. . . Its ability is commensu- 
rate with the range and accuracy 
of (the Army’s) new weapons.” ... 
[2] French Pres CuHas De GAULLE, 
speaking in Canada about the ad- 
visability of a summit agreement 
banning missiles and other vehicles 
capable of carrying nuclear weap- 
ons: “(The broad objective of the 
summit conf) is peace, even tho 
we realize that, to achieve it, we 
must travel a long and difficult 
road.” . .. [3] Gen Maxwe.tt D 
Tay.or, former Army chief of staff, 
speaking in Los Angeles: “Massive 
retaliation has reached a dead end. 
... The great fallacy is the atti- 
tude that if preparations are made 
for a general war a country is 
ready for any kind of military 
challenge.” ... [4] Gen Mark W 
CuiarkK, former UN cmdr in Korea, 
saying this country should with- 
draw from the UN: “No _ useful 
purpose is served by the U S be- 
ing a mbr.” [5] NAHASHON 
NcarE, African Mau-Mau leader, 
now convinced of the futility of 
violence in settling interracial dis- 
putes: “It is more revolutionary to 
change white men than to cut 
their throats.” ... [6] Sen Joun F 
KENNEDY (D-Mass), his dander up 
because religion has been injected 
into his presidential campaign, 
speaking at Fairmont, W Va: “We 





you on that ? 


might as well settle 
this issue right here 
in W Va. One of the 
issues in this cam- 
paign is my reli- 
gion. I don’t think 
that my religion is anyone’s busi- 
ness but mine. Is anyone going to 
tell me that I lost this primary 
the day that I was born and bap- 
tized 42 yrs ago? I don’t believe 
it.” . . . [7] Former Pres Harry S 
TruMAN, when asked if he could 
be persuaded to run again: “There 
is an old woman who keeps follow- 
ing me named Anno Domini and 
she’s going to count 76 this May.” 
. . . [8] Dr WERNHER VON BrAvN, 
chief of the Army space lab’y, on 
criticism of sending men into space 
to do work that might possibly be 
done by machines: “The human 
brain is still completely unmatched 
when it comes to co-ordinating 
unexpected impressions and to cor- 
relate things that were unpredict- 
able.” . . . [9] EuGEene Lucas, chal- 
lenging Atlanta police who had 
been called by his wife to take him 
to the hospital: “If you don’t have 
a warrant, get the hell out of here! 
I’ve been watching Perry Mason 
on tv and I know the law.” Then 
he threatened ‘police with a 5-ft 
bow and steel-tipped arrow. After 
disarming him, Detective J W 
CRUNKLETON admitted: “There is 
nothing funny about looking down 
the business end of those.” 


Qué 
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the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes, is never quoted’ 
Charlies Haddon Spurgeon 


ACHIEVEMENT—1 

Asked what profit he made, the 
little newsboy who stood on the 
corner shouting his papers ex- 
plained that he bought them for 
5c from the boy on the next cor- 
ner and sold them for 5c on his 
own corner. There was no profit— 
he merely wanted to do some 
shouting. Aren’t many of us like 
that? We stir around mightily, 
playing at being busy, shouting 
about it, but actually accomplish- 
ing very little. — Scandal Sheet, 
Graham, Tex, Rotary Club. 


ACTION—2 

Action is the fruit of thought.— 
“The Root of the Matter,” Megid- 
do Message, 4-2-’60. 


AGE—3 
If words per minute about the 
problems of a group of people 





could solve those problems—then 
blessed would be the aged among 
us.—MARTIN TARCHER, sec’y on ‘Ag- 
ing for the Health and Welfare 
Council of Indianapolis, in Adult 
Leadership. 


AMERICA—4 

Maybe the rust has replaced the 
iron in the American spinal cord. 
—Eric SeEvAREID, “The Soft Life,” 
CBS radio broadcast, quoted in 
Reporter, 3-31-’60. 


ART—5 

An art is only great and signifi- 
cant if it is one that all may en- 
joy—W Somerset MaucHam, The 
Summing Up (Doubleday). 


BIBLE—6 
Chas Haddon Spurgeon once 
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found an old worm-eaten Bible in 
a. wayside inn. He held it up and 
in one place could see light clear 
thru. One worm had begun at 
Genesis and eaten right thru to 
Revelation. Mr Spurgeon § said, 
“Lord, make me a bookworm like 
that!”—A C Drxon, Sunday-School 
Banner. 


BUSINESS—Businessmen—7 
You’ve often heard that it isn’t 
what you know that counts in 
business, but whom you know. A 
survey conducted by the Univ of 
Michigan among its graduate stu- 
dents and company exec’s suggests 
that there may be more fiction 
than truth to this saying. Willing- 
ness to work hard—“plain, old el- 
bow grease”—ranked first in a list 
of twenty-five characteristics for 
reaching upper management. Oth- 
er traits regarded as essential both 
by students and business men 
were: personal integrity, commu- 
nication skills, power of logic, self- 
confidence, adaptability and un- 
derstanding of human relations. 
Rated as less important, but often 
necessary, were: intelligence, tech- 
nical knowledge, social grace, ag- 
gressiveness, optimism and previ- 
ous experience. — “Executive 
Trends,” Nation’s Business, 4-’60. 


CANADA—8 

Canada is bounded on the north 
by gold, on the west by the East, 
on the east by history, and on the 
south by friends.—FRANCES SHELLEY 
WeEs, American Library Assn 
Bulletin. 


CAUSE and EFFECT—9 

Notice in the window of a Hen- 
don (London) toyshop: “We are 
glad to announce that we can now 
supply you with that new gun you 
require. Any make of shot gun. 


Rifle hand guns, of any calibre.” 

Notice over the front of the 
shop: 

“Doll’s hospital.”—-PETERBOROUGH, 
Daily Telegraph, London. 

£ 
CHILD—Guidance—10 

A child has reached the awk- 
ward age when he begins to ask 
questions that have answers— 
JOHN CARPENTER, Evening News, - 
London, England. 


CHRISTIANITY—11 

The essence of Christianity is 
this: taking the elements of today 
and using them so that they may 
become eternal. We are to be 
God’s transformers of the tempo- 
ral into the eternal—Dr GasTon 
FooTre, minister, lst Methodist 
Church, Ft Worth, Tex, in Metho- 
dists Make News. 


“ ” 


Billy Graham tells of a Hindu 
who made this remark: “When I 
see Christianity lived I will be- 
come a Christian.”—Dick HILtIs, 
“Are You Worth Imitating?” Unit- 
ed Evangelical Action, 3-’60. 


CRITICISM—12 

Correcting faults is like tying a 
necktie; we can do it easier on 
ourselves than on anybody else.— 
NCR Factory News. 


DEMOCRACY—13 

Democracy is a state of mind by 
and for the individual—T V SmrrH 
&:Epuarp C Linpeman, The Demo- 
cratic Way of Life: An American 
Interpretation (N Y). 













washington 
eeeeeeeeooeoeoeeoeoee 
By Les & Liz : 
Carpenter 
One of the strangest censuses in 
the world is now underway by the 
Smithsonian Institution. It’s a 
count on human beings all over 
the world who have been attacked 
by sharks. By tracing all details 
that occurred at the time of the 
incident, a Shark Research Panel 
of the American Institute of Bio- 
logical Sciences which is conduct- 
ing an intensive study of the 
shark-hazard problem, can perhaps 
find control measures. So far, the 
census shows that sharks are most 
dangerous in warm waters, will at- 
tack in waters as shallow as 2 ft, 
have some mechanism by which 
they can detect slow motions in 
water. They will attack boats. 
“oe ” 
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All-part-of-the-game Dep’t: Sen 
John F Kennedy (D-Mass), in an- 
nouncing his itinerary for a W Va 
campaign day, listed 2 of his ap- 
pointments in this way: 

“2:40—Greet a farm family.” 

“2:45 — Greet an aged retired 
couple.” 

In campaigning among women 
voters, Mrs Hubert Humphrey 
finds herself in the ironic position 
of passing out recipes for “stew” 
while campaigning for Hubert. 
Make no mistake, the lady is doing 
all her political cooking for her 
husband, not his rival “Stu” Sy- 


mington. 
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DISCIPLINE—14 

It’s usually the father who 
throws in the towel on disciplin- 
ary occasions. This leaves Mother 
the dreadful chore of making the 
decision while still trying to ap- 
pear not to be assuming the male 
role. In the late-19th and early- 
20th centuries, the role was suc- 
cinctly defined by the mothers of 
that era: “Just wait till your fa- 
ther gets home, and he’ll take care 
of you!” This frightening sentence, 
which hasn’t been uttered since 
World War I, probably kept more 
feet on the straight-and-narrow 
than any penal code ever drawn 
up by the Romans, Napoleon, or 
the gentlemen in charge of Devil’s 
Island.—Vircinia TAYLOR KLOSE, “A 
Pox on Your Husband’s Ego,” Mc- 
Call’s, 4-’60. 


ECONOMY—15 

The simple idea that whatever 
is spent must somehow be covered 
by what is earned would help to 
dissipate the delusion that when 
money comes from Washington it 
doesn’t cost anybody anything.— 
Maurice H Srans, U S budget di- 
rector. 


EDUCATION—16 

However impressive a man’s ac- 
quisition of other knowledge, how- 
ever proficient his ability to marry 
theory to technique, if he cannot 
use his thinking ability and his 
skill to work for a safer and better 
world, his education is incomplete 
and he is in trouble. — Norman 
Cousins, “The World, the Individ- 
ual, and Education,” Natl Educa- 
tion Ass’n Jnl, 4-’60. 

The best education in the world 


is that obtained by struggling to 
earn a living.—Tit-Bits, London. 


8 
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A couple of yrs ago there ap- 
peared a book called How to Make 
$18,000 a Year Free-Lance Writ- 
ing. It’s been selling very nicely, 
too. But a few days ago its pub- 
lishers rec’d a note from the au- 
thor, Larston D Farrar. Mr Farrar 
had scawled fiercely on a work 
sheet of Form 1040, internal reve- 
nue service, “Only up to $17,000. 
How about selling some books?” 


“ ” 


Election yr always brings out a 
number of biographies of possible 
candidates. And this yr is no ex- 
ception; in fact, there seem to be 
more political biographies than ev- 
er before. At latest count (and 
with a good deal of the season 
left) there are 5 on the Kennedys, 
4 on Nixon, several on Stevenson, 
and one each on Symington, Hum- 
phrey and Johnson. 


Stephen Baker thinks if dogs get 
neurotic, it’s because they’re treat- 
ed like dogs. And everyone should 
know that dogs want to be just 
like people. Humorist Baker’s com- 
ments on a dog’s life, illustrated 
by Eric Gurney, are offered in 
How to Live with a Neurotic Dog, 
which Prentice-Hall will publish 
on May 4. 


In this collaboration, Baker and 
Gurney have a good deal of fun 
with today’s crazy canines and 
their Miltown masters. (Gurney’s 
cartoons are familiar to readers of 
the Saturday Evening Post.) 





Wouldn’t a novelist be con- 
sidered an unnatural phenom- 
enon, since his tale comes out 


of his head?—Ros’r Jongs. 





Gov’t and private medical au- 
thorities have compiled a booklet 
to help you keep track of vaccina- 
tions, both those you’ve already 
had, and those you should have. 
It contains recommended sched- 
ules of immunization shots, with 
spaces for notation by your doctor 
as each injection is given. A good 
many doctors are planning to give 
free copies to patients; or you can 
obtain them for 5 cents each (or 
$2 per hundred). The booklet is 
called Protect Your Family Thru 
Immunization, and may be order- 
ed from the Sup’t of Documents, 
Washington 25, D C. 


“ ” 


A manual on the art of telling 
jokes—plus a large collection of 
samples—has been compiled by the 
old pro, Geo Jessel. It’s called, 
naturally, Jessel, Anyone? 


Que 
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EDUCATION—Adult—17 

Some people think the trouble 
with the world today is that we’re 
educating too many children and 
not nearly enough parents.—Ta- 
coma (Washington) Ledger-News 
Tribune. 


EDUCATION—Automobiles—18 

The Purdue (Indiana Univ) 
Opinion Panel reveals that 32% of 
today’s sophomores, jr, and sr boys 
own automobiles. A car has be- 
come more than just a mere form 
of transportation—it has become 
a symbol of status. Across the 
country this obsession of teen-age 
boys with cars is rapidly becoming 
a dominating force in high schools. 
This preoccupation, this increased 
importance of the automobile in 
the social world of the teenager, 
is providing one of the main dis- 
tractions from serious school work. 
Researchers have observed that 
“the male teen-ager is joy-riding 
himself right out of education.”— 
Ros’t Smita, “On Student Driv- 
ing,” American School Bd Jnl, 
4-’60. 


FAMILY LIFE—19 

If we are a family everything 
depends upon each one of us play- 
ing his proper part. We only get 
out of family life what we put into 
it. The give-and-take of a family 
is the most glorious thing in the 
world. You have not got a family 
until there are 3 children. One 
child is just miserable all by itself, 
and 2 children just fight each oth- 
er. But with 3 you have an arbi- 
tration court—Dr Gerorrrey FisxH- 
ER, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
quoted in World Digest. 


Que 
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FUTURE—20 

The road to the future is never 
a straight line. In fact the future 
abhors Euclidean geometry and 
Arabian mathematics, and the ar- 
row toward the obvious never hits 
the target—A M SuLtivan, editor, 
“The Reviewing Stand,” Dun’s Re- 
view, 3-’60. 


Que scrap book 


With something like monot- 
ony, the End of the World is 
predicted. It happened with 
Halley’s Comet in 1910; it hap- 
pened in the mid-19th century; 
in 1780, most of New England 
was convinced the Day of 
Judgment had come. And in 
1662, SAMUEL PEPys recorded in 
his diary (for Nov 25): 


Great talk among people 
how some of the Fanatiques 
do say that the end of the 
world is at hand, and that 
next Tuesday is to be the day. 
Against which, whenever it 
shall be, good God fit us all! 





Nd] 
. ) 


FUTURE—21 

We are passing thru trying times, 
our civilization is being tested; it 
may be destroyed or renewed. 
What will happen to it depends on 
ourselves, not on our stars, nor up- 
on the impersonal forces which 
surround us. It depends on the 
spirit of man, on the will of man 
to také these things seriously—S 
RADHAKRISHNAN, Theosophical 
Movement. 








GOD—and Man—22 

.In the ideal married life there 
are not two partners but three: 
You, your beloved, and God.— 
Christian Parent. 


GOSSIP—23 

Common gossip is a symptom of 
an empty mind and a carrion lov- 
ing heart.—DEAN DutTrTon, quoted 
in Defender. 


GRATITUDE—24 

Bradford Washburn, director, 
Boston Museum of Science, told 
this: Youngsters in a school group 
visiting the Museum around 
Thanksgiving time were asked 
what they were most thankful for. 
Life and Daddy and Mummy and 
Health and Teacher and other 
conventional subjects for gratitude 
were named. An original note fin- 
ally was sounded by a solemn little 
girl with pigtails who said she was 
most thankful for Gravity—Food 
Marketing in New England. 


HEALTH—25 

Japan, a nation which was al- 
most a shambles after World War 
II, can now boast of young people 
more physically fit than Ameri- 
cans. This news comes from the 
American Ass’n of Health, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation. Re- 
cent tests of some 20,000 Japanese 
school children revealed that they 
far surpassed Americans in arm 
strength, leg power, endurance, 
speed, and agility. Japan’s fitness 
is in danger, though, according to 
physical education leaders in that 
country. They fear Japanese 
youngsters, intent on adopting 
American living Habits, may go 
soft—Michigan Education Jnl. 


HONESTY—26 

As more corruption and sharp 
practice turn up, the notion seems 
to be spreading that those of us 
who are still honest either (a) nev- 
er got caught or (b) never had the 
opportunity—BurTon HILuIs, Bet- 
ter Homes & Gardens. \ 


HUMAN NATURE—27 

To be human is to admit we are 
limited and fallible, frail in all our 
powers, and prone to perpetual 
self-deception, fomented by pride. 
To be human is to admit we are 
constantly open to corruption and 
error, and that these are never 
more damaging than when we are 
too sure of our rectitude to allow 
even the possibility of correction. 
To be human, further, is to con- 
fess that our sins are no less real, 
no less offensive, than those of our 
enemies, and that even our virtues 
may mislead us and betray us the 
moment we complacently acknowl- 
edge them.—LEwis Mumrorp, The 
Human Way Out (Pendle Hill 
Pamphlet). 


HUMAN RELATIONS—28 

There are 5 types of men who 
fail in life: the machine, the miser, 
the hermit, the snob and the brute. 
—WALTER W GrusE, quoted in 
Partners. 


IDEOLOGY—29 

Addendum to- Dave Breger’s def- 
inition: “A liberal is a radical with 
a family”"—A conservative is a lib- 
eral with grandchildren. — Leo L 
ROcKWELL, in letter to the editor, 
N Y Times Mag. 


gue 
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The time is out of joint... 

The 1st ry timetable, we are told, 
was published by the Baltimore 
and Ohio Ry on May 20, 1830. But 
we think there were timetables be- 
fore that. Surely the remarks we 
are about to quote could have been 
made only by men trying to ar- 
range a trip across 4 time zones— 
part of them on Daylight Saving— 
with the help of a timetable print- 
ed on, say, Eastern Standard: 


All times are not alike—Cerr- 
VANTES. 

In vain men tell us time can al- 
ter.—SWINBURNE. 

For time y-lost may not recov- 
ered be.—CHAUCER. 

He that hath time and looketh 
for a better time, loseth time— 
Geo HERBERT. 

Catch then, oh catch the trans- 
ient hr.—Sam’L JOHNSON. 

What a foolish thing is time!— 
SwIrt. 

He said 
BROWNING. 

Thus times do shift—Herricx. 

These are the times that try 
men’s souls—THOs PAINE. 

I hate all times.—SpenseEr. 


ae 
47 


“What’s Time?’”— 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—30 
Juvenile court cases in America 

are increasing 5 times as fast as 

juvenile population. — JHorizons, 


Que 
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syndicated by Cambridge Associ- 
ates, Boston. 


KNOWLEDGE—31 

It is necessary to comprehend 
the what; it is practical to learn 
the how; it is of utmost import- 
ance to understand the why—Wm 
A Warp, Ass’t to the Pres, Texas 
Wesleyan College, Nat’l Education 
Ass’n Jnl. > 


LEADERSHIP—32 

No man can exercise vigorous 
leadership who lacks the gift of 
transmitting thought.—CLarRENceE B 
RANDALL, “The Myth of the Wicked 
Politician,” Dun’s Review, 3-’60. 


LIFE—Living—33 

I once had a friend whose ambi- 
tion in life was to acquire experi- 
ences worth owning. His argument 
was that they constitute the only 
real wealth in this world. An ex- 
perience that is really worth hav- 
ing and owning, he would point 
out, does not have to be insured. It 
is never subject to any tax, and 
your executor will never have to 
account for it. And your heirs will 
relish their recollection of your 
tale of it. Such an experience, he 
used to say, was about the only 
thing a man could acquire that 
someone else did not have some 
kind of a stake in. Such experienc- 
es are really your own—to have 
and to hold for keeps. A man can 
relive them in his mind all his life. 
—DvupLEyY Cammetr Lunt, Thou- 
sand Acre Marsh (Macmillan). 


LITERACY—34 

More than 2/5 of the world’s 
population over 15 yrs of age is il- 
literate. — Basic Facts & Figures, 

















Week of May 15-21 


Nat'l Arts & Crafts Month 
(begins May 15) 

May 15—195 yrs ago (1765) Par- 
liament enacted a statute making 
it mandatory for American colon- 
ists to provide housing and supplies 
for British troops stationed there. 

. 115th anniv (1845) b of Elie 
Metchnikoff, Russian bacteriolo- 
gist, noted for his theory of im- 
munity to disease. 


May 16—50 yrs ago (1910) the 
Fed’l Bureau of Mines was created 
by Congress. . . 20 yrs ago (1940) 
Pres Roosevelt asked Congress to 
provide funds for the manufacture 
of 50,000 airplanes a yr. (In those 
early days of World War II, many 
congressmen believed that produc- 
tion figure was neither possible 
nor necessary.) 


May 17—450th anniv (1510) d of 
Sandro Botticelli, Florentine paint- 
er. . . The lst “Kentucky Derby” 
was held at Churchill Downs 85 
yrs ago (1875). The Derby was won 
by Aristides. 


May 18—100 yrs ago (1860) Abra- 
ham Lincoln was nominated for 
Pres by the Republicans meeting 
in Chicago at a temporary conven- 
tion hall known as the “Wigwam.” 

: 50 yrs ago (1910) Halley’s 
Comet passed over the sun. Many 
Americans, fearing the end of the 
world, huddled in storm cellars, or 
sought refuge in crowded churches. 
But the Earth remained intact. 


May 19—180 yrs ago (1780) New 





England’s famous “Dark Day” 
panicked citizens with fears of the 
World’s end. The Connecticut leg- 
islature was prevented from fright- 
ened adjournment only by Col 
Abraham Davenport’s rebuke: “If 
the Day of Judgment is approach- 
ing, I choose to be found doing my 
duty.” ... 45 yrs ago (1915) this 
advertisement was attracting a 
good deal of attention in a Chi- 
cago newspaper: “Modern Dancing 
Lessons. 342 Hrs Dancing, 25c.”... 
15 yrs ago (1945) over 400 U S 
Superfortress bombers flew over 
Japan, attacking Tokyo and laying 
mines in vital sea lanes. 


May 20—135th anniv (1825) b of 
Louisa Blackwell, lst woman to be- 
come Unitarian minister; also a 
militant suffragette and social-re- 
ligious writer. . . 130 yrs ago (1830) 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
introduced a new service—it pub- 
lished the Ist timetable in history 
(see GEM BOX)... 20 yrs ago (1940) 
a German invasion of the British 
Isles seemed imminent as Hitler’s 
troops reached Abbeville, France, 
on the English Channel. 


May 21—180th anniv (1780) b of 
Elizabeth Gurney - Fry, English 
Quaker prison reformer. Her work 
establ’d the value of separation of 
the sexes, religious instruction, 
useful prison employment. 


Quilé 
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LOVE—35 

Love isn’t like a reservoir. You’ll 
never drain it dry. It’s much more 
like a natural spring. The longer 
and the farther that it flows, the 
stronger and the deeper and the 
clearer it becomes.—Eppre CANTOR, 
The Way I See It (Prentice-Hall). 


MARRIED LIFE—36 

In the famous Church in the 
Wildwood a brief ceremony was 
added to the wedding ritual. As 
the newlyweds left the sanctuary, 
the pastor would tell the bride it 
was the tradition for her to ring 
the church bell. Invariably, the 
bride would pull at the bell rope 
and find herself unable to swing 
the heavy bell. The pastor would 
then motion to the bridegroom to 
help her. As the bell rang, the 
clergyman would say: “Remember, 
you'll find married life much like 
the bell rope. It is much easier 
when you pull together.”—A Pur- 
NELL BarLey, Grit. 


MIND—37 

When the writer, Leo Tolstoy, 
was a child, he and his cousins 
invented a strange game. The di- 
rections for playing this game are 
simple; perhaps you’d like to try 
it, but remember, you must be ab- 
solutely honest. Close your eyes 
tightly for 2 min’s and do not 
think of a big white bear. If you 
fail at this game, you will find 
yourself in plentiful and distin- 
guished company. Few people real- 
ize what a rebellious and undis- 
ciplined instrument the human 
mind can be.—Property, syndicated 
by Cambridge Associates, Boston. 
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POLITICS—38 

If it weren’t for the fact they 
(primary elections) give you some- 
thing to write about, they’re no 
use whatsoever. — Former Pres 
Harry S TRUMAN. 


POLITICS—Politicians—39 

The profession of politics should 
always be one of our most highly 
respected professions. It should at- 
tract our ablest and most respons- 
ible people. In terms of status and 
recognition in our communities, 
there should be no higher role 
than that of politician. This must 
be true if we are to have the kind 
of gov’t which can cope with the 
problems of coming centuries — 
ErRwWIN D CANHAM, pres, U S Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Nation’s Busi- 
ness. 


READING—40 

For me the greatest danger of 
our technical civilization is that we 
will lose the habit of reading, or 
that we will limit our reading to 
the condensed versions and the 
textbooks. To keep in touch with 
the great minds of the world, it is 
necessary for us to read their words 
in the original, or at least in the 
best translations available. Out of 
the reading and discussion of great 
books can come the identification 
and analysis of all the major prob- 
lems which face humanity and a 
turning of the spotlight upon the 
values which have impelled man to 
make his decisions in the past and 
which may help us to make our de- 
cisions today. — Carrer Davipson, 
Pres, Union College & Chancellor, 
Union Univ, “Education—Human- 
izing the World,” School & Society, 
3-26-’60. 








There is an acceleration in the 
jockeying and jousting of the can- 
didates since the Wisconsin pri- 
mary. Even the experts have not 
been able to evaluate the Kennedy 
victory. Voters crossed lines. Influ- 
ence of the religious angle cannot 
be accurately estimated. Kennedy’s 
victory was not overwhelming 
enough to create a band wagon. 

The coming W Virginia primary 
will be crucial. The state is 97% 
Protestant. Voters can not cross 
party lines. Humphrey’s making 
his pitch to the underprivileged, 
the farmer and the labor groups. 
He staked his hope on the Civil 
Rights issue. The South may en- 
dorse Kennedy to stop Humphrey 
in W Virginia. This will hurt Ken- 
nedy with the NAACP. Humphrey 
is not favored to win the nomina- 
tion. Party leaders are against him. 

Johnson, probably the ablest, 
best qualified man, has little sup- 
port in the North and East. He has 
alienated the greater part of the 
South. The party is divided on the 
Civil Rights and integration issue. 
Johnson is a target for both sides. 

Symington, a bystander till now, 
has announced his approval of the 
Forand bill and of higher taxes for 
public spending; disapproval of 
primaries, and religious bigotry. He 
is making himself- available. 


Stevenson, coy about his candi- 


Political Pchawie (Kt 






dacy, blasted the administration 
policy at his University of Virginia 
speech. Hinted at favoring recog- 
nition of Red China and of gov- 
ernment control of public spend- 
ing by more taxation. Perhaps a 
keynote speech for a draft invita- 
tion. He has strong support in the 
middle West. 

Nixon made a poor showing in 
the Wisconsin primary. But he’s 
the sure GOP nominee. He is lean- 
ing more to the left, displeasing 
GOP conservatives. There are in- 
dications that Eisenhower will aid 
in actively stepping up his cam- 
paign in May and June. 

The GOP is plagued by the 
Democrats’ Forand bill — Medical 
Aid to the Aged. It is supported by 
labor; opposed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U S, the AMA 
and the insurance companies. Sec 
Flemming states that it will end 
private medical insurance, raise 
social security payments, and is a 
step toward socialized medicine. 
The GOP is hunting desperately 
for a counter-measure. 

The watering down of the Civil 
Rights bill eased tension in the 
South. Their delegates will not bolt 
the party. 

The primary pot is boiling. 
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RELIGION—41 

A piano teacher said to a pupil: 
“You seem to play the piano with 
a feather duster. You never strike 
down deep to the music that is in 
the instrument.” We can “play” 
our religion with a feather duster, 
and never strike down deep.—Hat- 
ForD E & Ros’t E Luccock, “Spring- 
boards for Sermons,” Pulpit Digest, 
4-’60. 


RETIREMENT—42 

A retired businessman carries a 
calling card which bears on one 
side his name and the legend: 
“Retired; no phone, no address, 
no business, no money,” and on 
the other side: “Unworried, un- 
hurried, unemployed, and unessen- 
tial.”"—Life & Health. 


RHETORIC—43 

Politics is the science of build- 
ing a stable, satisfying social or- 
der. Ethics deals directly with the 
creation and the good man. Rhe- 
toric locks shields with both poli- 
tics and ethics to help them real- 
ize their goals—Vircm L Baker & 
RatPpH T EvBANKs, “Democracy: 
Challenge to Rhetorical Educa- 
tion,” Qtly Jnl of Speech, 2-’60. 


SALESMANSHIP—44 

A small businessman was in 
trouble with his sales. He decided 
to call in an expert to give him an 
outsider’s viewpoint. After he had 
gone over his plans and problems, 
the businessman took the sales ex- 
pert to a map on the wall and 
showed him brightly colored pins 
stuck wherever he had a sales- 
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man. “Now,” he asked the expert, 
“for a starter, what is the lst thing 
we should do?” 

“Well,” repl’d the expert, “the 
ist thing is to take those pins out 
of the map and stick them in the 


salesmen.”—Nuggets, hm, Barnes- 
Ross Co. 
SCIENCE—45 


The ordinary citizen is almost 
as illiterate scientifically as were 
his ancestors of 100 yrs ago.—ELLs- 
worTtH S Ossourn, “The Crisis in 
Science Education Research,” Sci- 
ence Education, 2-’60. 


SERVICE—to Others—46 

Too many folks follow the path 
of least assistance—ARNOLD GLAs- 
ow, industrial editor. 


SPACE AGE—47 

Despite adverse publicity, U S 
space technicians launched 11 suc- 
cessful space experiments in 1959 
while the Russians were launching 
3.—Horizons, syndicated by Cam- 
bridge Assoc’s, Boston. 


SUBURBAN LIVING—48 

Suburbia, U S A, is literally the 
modern migration of nations. To 
the average American, life in the 
suburbs represents the American 
Dream, the pinnacle of civilized 
life. To move to Suburbia is to 
swim in the mill-stream of the 
American Way of Life. — Tuos 
Dove, “The Church in Suburbia,” 
Columbia, Knights of Columbus, 
3-’60. 


SUCCESS—49 

In public we say the race is to 
the strongest; in private we know 
that a lopsided man runs the fast- 
est along the little side-hills of 
success. — FRANK Moore COoLsy, 
Forbes. 





SUFFICIENC Y—50 

.Human beings thrive not on sur- 
feit but on modest sufficiency — 
PuIttie H PHENIX, Dean, Carleton 
College, “Values in the Emerging 
American Civilization,” Teachers 
College Record, 4-’60. 


TELEVISION—51 

How does television affect chil- 
dren? I don’t know. How does any- 
thing affect children? How many 
thousands of different things af- 
fect children? There was no tele- 
vision when I was a boy, but I 
know I must have been affected 
by vaudeville, the theater, movies, 
books, comic strips (we called them 
the funny papers)—and above all 
by people and situations and cir- 
cumstances. Life, they call it— 
Danny Kaye, “How Does TV Af- 
fect Our Children?” TV Guide, 
3-26-’60. 


THOUGHTS—52 

Great thoughts are like air—we 
have to draw in an awful lot in 
order to retain what we need.— 
Country Parson, Register-Tribune 
Syndicate. 


TIME—Use—53 

One of your greatest possessions 
is the 24 hrs directly ahead of you. 
—Grit. 


“ ” 


Today is Yesterday shaking 
hands with Tomorrow. — ALFRED 
StTImEcLITz, quoted in Property. 


VALUES—Spiritual—54 

Our scientific achievements have 
brought mankind to that place in 
history where revival of spiritual 
values is the basic condition for 
human survival—Dr Jos H Jacx- 
son, Watchman-Exraminer. 


VENDING MACHINES—55 

Now that there are vending ma- 
chines that make change for five- 
and ten-dollar bills, the next step 
is to develop one that will extend 
credit. — Burton Hus, Better 
Homes & Gardens. 


VIRTUE—56 

Those who have virtue attend to 
their obligations; those who have 
no virtue attend to their claims.— 
Lao-TsE, Theosophical Movement. 





La 
LA 
My new used car was run, they 
claim 
By a little old lady on Sun- 
days; 
I’m praying I detour the dame 
Who borrowed it on Mondays. 
—KEN KRAFT. 
—_————— 57 


J 
& 





YOUTH—58 

Each decade since 1920 has pro- 
duced a generation with a distinct- 
ly different profile—the libertine, 
the rebel, the fighter. The fifties 
have turned out a generation with 
no distinct profile. These young 
people are neither libertines nor: 
rebels, and they have no desire to 
fight. They are indifferent to poli- 
tics, not much interested in litera- 
ture and the arts, and as immune 
to infectious isms as we in the 
thirties were prone to them. They 
seem to have no ideals except get- 
ting on in their professions, form- 
ing a limited family, going on holi- 
day in the new car.—ArtTHUR KoEs- 
TLER, “The Espresso Generation,” 
Mademoiselle, 4-’60. 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


We always admired the practical 
joke that was pulled by a dapper 
scoundrel in downtown London 
many yrs ago. Posing as a sur- 
veyor, he approached a gentleman 
on a busy st corner and asked him 
to hold for a moment one end of 
a long line of measuring tape. 

Then he backed away thru the 
crowds, carefully unraveling the 
tape. At the end of the next block, 
reaching the other end of the tape, 
he beckoned politely to another 
passerby and asked him to hold it. 

Then he sauntered casually off 
to his club to have tea with 
friends. — Joz McCartuy, Ameri- 
can Wkly. a 


“ ” 


Pres Eisenhower is a man of dig- 
nity but he’s always saying he 
wishes people would be more casu- 
ally natural when they come to see 
him. He claims he gets more out of 
his callers if they relax. 

Ike likes to tell the story of the 
man who had breakfast with Pres 
Coolidge and decided to do every- 
thing Cal did so he wouldn’t make 
any mistakes. 

He followed suit when Cal poured 
coffee into his saucer, and went 
along when Coolidge added milk 
to the coffee. But he was stumped 
when Coolidge set the saucer on 
the floor with a “Here, kitty, kitty, 
kitty.” — ANDREW TULLy, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers. b 
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I Laughed At This One 


F_G KERNA 

The tel aads’ millionaire 
was addressing a graduating 
class. “All my success in life,” 
he said, “I owe to one thing— 
pluck, pluck, pluck.” 

“That’s great, sir,” spoke up 
a voice from the rear, “but 
will you please tell us some- 
thing about how and whom to 
pluck?” 





La 
ss 


The girl who was invited on her 
first date called her pastor to get 
some advice about it. He said, “If 
your boy-friend places his hand on 
one shoulder, I’ll not worry. If he 
places his hand on the other 
shoulder, I'll not worry; if he 
places his head on your shoulder, 
T’ll do some conscientious worry- 
ing.” She had her date and came 
back to her pastor a couple of wks 
later and he said, “How did you 
get along?” “Well, pastor, my boy- 
friend placed his hand on one 
shoulder and then on the other 
shoulder and then, pastor, I de- 
cided to place my head on his 
shoulder and let his own preacher 
do the worrying about the situa- 
tion.”"—Judge LUTHER W Yovunc- 
DAHL, U S District Court for the 
District of Columbia, “The Hearth, 
The Flag, The Place of Prayer,” 
Indiana Freemason, 4-’60. c 


ssaseseeen GQite-able QUIPS «+--+ 
» =) A company was having its an- 


nual dinner for the 25-yr employes 
and the boss had stepped up to 
the refreshment stand. A worker 
fortified by a few trips to the 
same stand decided now was the 
time to hit the old man for a raise. 

So he walked over to the chief 
exec, stuck out his chin figurative- 
ly and literally and stated bluntly: 
“Mr Jones, I’ve worked 25 yrs for 
you. I’ve worked so hard and so 
conscientiously I’ve ruined my 
health.” 

“I know you have, Smith,” the 
boss ans’red and raising his glass, 
he said dramatically, “Here’s to 
your health!”—Lro AIKMAN, At- 
lanta Jnl & Constitution Mag. 4d 


“ ” 


We have a friend who just traded 
in his tiny sports car. 

“It got too embarrassing,” he 
said. “Whenever I drove thru the 
park people tried to feed it.”"—Jnl 
of the American Medical Ass’n. e 


“ ” 


The bldg committee of the 
church was discussing plans for 
the new addition to the present 
edifice when the matter of an ap- 
propriate cornerstone came under 
discussion. One mbr thought the 
minister’s dedicatory sermon should 
be placed in the cavity of the stone. 
To this all agreed, the minister 
adding it would be necessary to 
enclose a certain chemical to keep 
it dry. Whereupon one of the older 
mbrs, with a straight face, added, 
“I don’t think the chemical is nec- 
essary.”"—A C PENCE, Rotarian. f 


People have no use for a rain- 
fall or a snowfall, but they keep 
looking for a windfall. — RussELL_ 
NEWBOLD. — Pe iat 


vu 


“ ” 


It’s no wonder monkeys can be 
so calm about space travel—they’re 
not taxpayers—D O FLYNN. 

SS 

It’s surprising how long some 

baseball games go before giving 


you a run jor your money. — AL 


SPONG,. 


— 


“ ” 


Designers of women’s shoes these 
days consider the new toe more 
fashionable—and they have a point 
there.—FRANK J PEPE. 

cine. 


“ ” 


It’s strange how many bad man- 
ners our friends suddenly acquire 
after we read a book on etiquette. 
—JACK HERBERT. cet 

There are 2 kinds of voters. 
Those who will vote for your can- 
didate and a lot of ignorant, prej- 
udiced fools—ERNEST BLEVINS. 


“ ” 


If our prosperity continues to 
accelerate, our nat’n should soon 
be able to afford 2 nat’l debts.— 
Bruce LEFLER. 


—_— 


One reason women seem more 
difficult to understand is_ that 
while a man has a mind of his 
own a woman is usually of 2 
minds.—VEsTa M KELLY. 
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Rest For The Wary 


Among the Witotos of North- 
western Amazonia, a woman goes 
back to work the day after she has 
a baby, but the father rests in his 
hammock for a week or more, ac- 
cording to the National Geographic 
Society News item. 


In darkest Amazonia 
Men seldom have pneumonia 
Or even colds or flu, 
For when their strength’s desert- 
ing them, 
Though nothing’s really hurting 
them, 
They know just what to do. 


To hammocks they betake them- 
selves, 
And do not try to shake themselves 
From lethargy and sloth. 
Nor do they even swing a bit... . 
To rouse them you must bring a 
bit 
Of bread or fruit or broth. 


Yes, there they lie most massively, 
Unstirringly, impassively, 
Almost as if they’re dead, 
And loll around deliciously, 
And gird themselves judiciously. 
(They know what lies ahead.) 


Due 
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Artist Pablo Picasso surprised a 
burglar at work in his new cha- 
teau. The intruder got away, but 
Picasso told the police he could do 
a rough sketch of what he looked 
like. On the basis of his drawing, 
the police arrested a mother su- 
perior, the minister of finance, a 
washing machine, and the Eiffel 
tower—N AN A. g 


“ ” 


The trial was nearing its climax. 
On the witness stand was a beauti- 
ful blonde. The prosecuting att’y 
glared at her. 

“I will repeat my question, young 
lady,” he thundered. “Where were 
you on the evening of March 21st?” 

The witness hung her head. 
“Please don’t ask me that,” she 
pleaded. 

The prosecutor stiffened. 
must tell us,” he roared. 

The beautiful girl blushed. The 
court waited with bated breath. 
“All right,” she admitted finally, 
“Tl tell you. I was at home work- 
ing out a cross-word puzzle.” 

“Is that anything to be ashamed 
of?” demanded the prosecutor, his 
eyes blazing. 

The blonde hung her head still 
lower. “Certainly it is,” she sobbed, 
“a beautiful dame like me wasting 
an evening on a cross-word puz- 
zle! . ._—RoBIN GOODFELLOW, Cam- 
bridge (England) Daily News. h 


“You 


A school bus taking children to 
school in Napier, New Zealand, was 
delayed 15 min’s before the driver 
was able to find a substitute for 
the missing ignition key. Later, one 
of the schoolboy passengers owned 
up. In an attempt to delay the bus 
he had swallowed the key.—Tit- 
Bits, London. i 








> 9 if you are ever called on 
to manage a meeting, 


THIS is your meat ! 











The Author 


Harotp DoNAHUE manages 
meetings. He has made it a 
successful profession. In his 
native London, Ontario, they 
call him “the Dynamo of the 
Dominion.” On any given day 
he may have from one to 
three meetings progressing 
under his skilled direction. 
And he has the ability to 
share with you the fruits of 
his experience. 





This is the standard text on the Business Side 
of Conventions, Banquets, Luncheons, Sales Meet- 
ings and Staff Conferences. If it is your job to 
“run the show” this book was written for you. 
You need How to Manage Your Meeting. 

This big, practical volume tells how to or- 
ganize and supervise committees; how to get 
publicity for your Big Event; how to finance 
public gatherings; how to make your meeting a 
Spectacular Production; how to be MASTER of 
the meeting; how to start promptly and keep 
on schedule; how to gain and maintain order; 
how to introduce a speaker; what to do when 
things go wrong; how to bring your meeting to 
a graceful conclusion; where to get good speak- 
ers; how to handle a Question & Answer period; 
how to stage a “Ladies’ Night”; how to stimulate 
routine meetings; things to do after the meeting. 


Also . . . Simplified 
Parliamentary Procedure 


As an added feature, we asked Grant Hender- 
son, international authority, to condense to 10,000 
words the Parliamentary Procedure a chairman 
needs in conducting a normal meeting. If you’ve 
found Parliamentary Procedure rough going, 
here’s help! : 

Get a copy of How to Manage Your Meeting 
on approval. Price $4.00. If you prefer to remit 
now (money-back guarantee) we'll include a 
FREE copy of The Toastmaster’s Check List, an 
invaluable aid to meeting managers. 


ISE, Dept. Q-4, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Konrap ADENAUVER, W German 
Chancellor, explaining his vitality 
at age 84: “I don’t hate anyone. I 
try not to get mad at anyone. And 
I enjoy what I do.” 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


Sen OLIN JOHNSTON (D-S C), 
suggesting that the Post Office 
stop talking about sending mail by 
missiles: “After what’s been hap- 
pening at Cape Canaveral, maybe 
they’d better try sending missiles 
by mail.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Now here’s something that must 
have been designed with us in 
mind. Type-Out Corp’n, Long Is- 
land, N Y, is mkt’g a treated paper 
that makes it possible to correct 
typing errors neatly. (We’d prob- 
ably manage to louse it up, but 
then few people are as talented in 
inefficiency as we are.) Anyway, 
you place the chemically treated 
sheet over the mistyped letter and 
strike the same key again. The 
treated paper completely absorbs 
the mistake, leaving a clear space 
for the correct letter. Each sheet 
will correct up to 30 errors. 36 cents 
for 12 sheets. 


Away from the office, it’s almost 
time for back-yard barbecues, and 
presumably one of these days it 
will get warm enough to have 
them. Wilson & Co and Montgom- 
ery Ward are going to crash these 
parties this yr, via a plan to sell 
premium quality frozen meats by 
mail order. One “kit” for work- 
conscious hostesses, selling for 
$49.88, will contain a dozen boneless 
steaks, 2 dozen *4-lb chicken broil- 
er halves, and 10 lbs of chopped 
sirloin steak patties, all ready to 
barbecue. So bring on the charcoal 
and the mail-order blanks! 





